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Hqporte ftom t1)e Classical Jftelti 

Edited by J. J. Schlicher 



It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 



THE PREPARATION OF CLASSICAL TEACHERS 

The Latin and Greek departments of our universities perform one function 
of a distinctly practical nature, in line with the work done by the professional 
departments of law, engineering, and medicine — they are engaged in the prepara- 
tion of teachers. This is, owing to the situation of things in the high school, 
especially true of the department of Latin. It is true to such an extent that the 
membership of the higher, distinctively university courses in the classics consists 
almost entirely of those who are intending to become teachers. It therefore 
becomes a matter of interest and importance to know how this work is adapted 
to the end for which it is taken, and how well it is found to meet the needs of 
those who have had the opportunity to test it by their own later experience. 
It is the object of the present inquiry to supply some information on this point. 1 

Length of Preparation and Experience. — The statements made in the course 
of the paper are based upon replies to a number of questions, received from 142 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Of this number 51 are teaching in colleges or 
universities, 17 in state normal schools, 14 in private academies, 55 in public 
high schools, and 5 in technical and military schools. These institutions are 
located in 32 states. 

The great majority of the replies came from teachers who have been engaged 
in their work from five to fifteen years. It was mainly from this class that replies 
were sought. For they have, on the one hand, received their higher training at 
a time which is sufficiently recent to make what they say still applicable to the 
conditions of today, and they have, on the other hand, taught long enough to 

1 One part of the investigation dealt with independent study by teachers while 
teaching. Lack of space makes it necessary to put this off until some future number 
of the Journal. 
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see things clearly and in their proper relation. Of those who gave information 
on this point, 85 had taught from five to fifteen years, while 37 had taught more 
than fifteen years, and 18 less than five years. 

In the extent of their preparation the teachers who sent replies would seem 
to be above the average in their respective institutions. For the amount of 
graduate work reported by them seems rather higher than one would expect. 
According to the answers the average for those in colleges and universities is 
3 . 18 years, for those in normal schools, 1 . 8 years, in academies, 1 . 34 years, in 
high schools, 1 . 13 years, in military and technical schools, 2 . 86 years. The 
table given below will show in detail how much graduate work the instructors 
in the various institutions have had. It appears that in the colleges and univer- 
sities there were only 4 out of 51 who had not spent at least one year in graduate 
work, in the normal schools, 4 out of 17, in the academies, 7 out of 14, in the high 
schools, 29 out of 55, in the five military and technical schools, none at all. Of 
those who had done graduate work for three years or more, the colleges and 
universities naturally make the most favorable showing. They have 35 out of 
51, the normal schools 3 out of 17, the academies 2 out of 14, the high schools 6 
out of 55, the military and technical schools 3 out of 5. 

EXTENT OF GRADUATE WORK 
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To judge from the replies given, graduate students do not confine their work 
so narrowly to a single institution as is generally thought. In the colleges and 
universities, 18 teachers had done all their graduate work in the same institution, 
32 in different institutions; for the teachers in normal schools the figures are 
8 and 6; in academies, 6 and 3; in high schools, 22 and 15; in military and 
technical schools, 2 and 3. But these figures give perhaps an exaggerated impres- 
sion of the migratory habits of our students, for in many cases nearly all the 
work was done in one institution, and only a very limited amount (a year, and 
very often less) in a second or third institution. Still there are a number of 
noteworthy exceptions to this rule. 

The Adaptation of University Instruction to the Teachers' Needs. — Fully 
half of those who expressed themselves on this point hold the view that there 
is a failure on the part of the university instructor to appreciate the conditions 
existing in the high school and the small college, and to shape his instruction 
accordingly. As one of the teachers puts it, "university work in the classics 
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(and in other languages as well) is not based on the supposition that most of the 
students will teach in college or high school." This view is clearly more wide- 
spread among the college teachers than among those in the high schools. It 
may be due to the fact that the special preparation of college teachers has been 
more extensive, and that, consequently, any lack of harmony between it and the 
teaching conditions which they find, is likely to be more apparent to them. At 
any rate, there can be no doubt of the conviction with which most of them hold 
this view, or of the vigor with which they express it. 

With this charge of a failure to understand and take into account the condi- 
tions of the institutions in which their students are to teach, goes a second charge, 
that there is a lack of respect on the part of university instructors for college and 
high-school work as compared with their own. There is, according to some of 
the replies, no ability or disposition on the part of many university instructors 
to judge high-school work on its own merits and according to its own problems, 
as a thing by itself, but only to judge it by university standards, by what it is 
worth to the university instructor as a preparation for his own work. The 
practice of the university and college authorities to dictate specifically what must 
be done by the secondary school and how it shall be done, without regard to 
what secondary teachers find they can do, and the manner in which they can do 
it best under the existing conditions, is the cause of much discontent and restive- 
ness, especially in the East. 

A good deal of unfavorable comment is made, still further, upon the narrow 
specialization of the graduate school. It is a broad and not a narrow man who 
is needed in the high school and small college, they say, and the time given to 
textual criticism and the like is felt to be so much robbed from what might have 
been a wide and sympathetic acquaintance with ancient literature, history, and 
life. There are some who, while recognizing this lack of adjustment, think that 
it is not the province of the university to adapt its work to practical ends, and 
that the adjustment, if necessary, can be made by anyone who has common 
sense and ability enough to justify his being in the occupation of teaching. But 
a far larger number hold the opposite view, and the conflict which thus appears 
brings us face to face with the question hinted at above, whether the departments 
of Latin and Greek are to be university departments, pure and simple, or whether 
they should not rather recognize the fact that they are to a large extent, if not 
preponderantly, professional schools preparing their students for a definite 
career. It will no doubt appear a little surprising to those who believe in research, 
to find so little direct recognition of the value of intensive work to a teacher in 
the independent grasp with which it enables him to take up problems as they 
arise, be it in elementary work or elsewhere. It seems to be rather the contrast 
between specialization and the kind of teaching they are called upon to do, and 
the apparent smallness of the part which the former has contributed to their 
tangible equipment for the latter, which has impressed most of those who speak 
on the point. 

The ones who have no criticism to make on their university preparation 
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upon this side, fall largely into two classes — those who blame themselves and 
not the university for any failure and lack of adjustment there may have been, 
and those who feel that there has not been any such lack of adjustment in their 
case. The latter generally attribute their good fortune to the particular institu- 
tion in which they studied, or to some individual teacher who showed unusual 
interest in their plans for the future. 

The whole subject is one of such importance that it will pay to quote some 
of the remarks directly. 

From college teachers — 

1. Too many university teachers are engrossed with small narrow specialities. 
Many of them would be flat failures with beginners. 

2. The difference of opinion among eminent classicists on what should be the 
main purpose of classical study has made my own study unsystematic. 

3. I am quite sure that university instructors often forget the situation in the 
secondary schools, and sometimes so lose themselves in the labyrinth of investigation 
that freshmen and sophomores are disgusted with their instruction. 

4. Many of my earlier difficulties were undoubtedly due to my university instruc- 
tors' utterly failing to grasp the situation and needs of one about to begin his work 
as a classical teacher. In fact, they thought little about it, but were more interested 
in their research and theories. It is a serious defect. 

5. I was so fortunate as to be prepared by , who does understand secondary 

as well as higher work. 

6. Most university instructors know nothing whatever of secondary schools, and 
their work has no practical advantage whatever. 

7. My university instruction did not seem to ignore the needs of teachers of secon- 
dary schools. 

8. The modern university is, in my opinion, well abreast of the times, and the 
instruction given to teachers is the kind best suited to their future work. 

9. A student who works with an enthusiastic specialist often fails to get an ade- 
quate view of the relative value of the parts of a classical education. This is a diffi- 
culty which arises from necessary specialization on the part of university instructors. 
The remedy here lies, not in making the university instructor a Jack-at-all-trades, but 
in wisely directing the student's choice of subjects, that he may not do all his work 
with one man, and in encouraging students to work in two or three universities rather 
than in one. 

10. The university methods aim at producing a scholar after the German pattern; 
the practical teacher does not find there what he wants. 

n. My difficulties have arisen from courses I have not had, not from those I 
have taken. Still I have known of teacher's training courses taught by university 
professors without experience in elementary instruction. 

12. I do not think university instructors appreciate the point of view or needs 
of the student who is not to have a university course. 

13. I think we were taught too much at the university that the teaching and 
interesting of students was incidental, but that the editing of books and astonishing 
scholarly acumen was the main purpose of our training. We were thus taught rather 
to think lightly of the work that most of us were destined to do; and to aim at being 
university instructors such as those who taught us. We were pointed to Richard 
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Bentley, when we should have looked to Arnold of Rugby. The university should 
publish lists of those of its graduates who have been honest teachers, and not merely 
of those who have published something last year. 

14. As my undergraduate work was done some time ago, I was unfortunate in 
having university professors who were themselves not broad enough to appreciate the 
needs of the teachers they were training. 

15. My difficulties have all arisen from my own limitations. I was blessed with 
instructors who took in the situation just as well as I can. I think some university 
instructors are narrow and cannot see beyond their own classroom. But they should 
be weeded out. 

16. The problem is largely individual with the different lower instructors, or 
prospective instructors, themselves. 

17. Little attention has been paid to it, but don't turn classical training into a 
school of pedagogy. 

18. My difficulties are due to personal limitations which no amount of training 
could eliminate. 

From teachers in normal and technical schools — 

1. The tendency of the university to emphasize research and disregard teaching 
ability and strong, good qualities of personality is likely to kill the classics. The 
first and second years of college and university should be provided with human beings 
as teachers, i. e., with strong, sympathetic men of fine character. Let research be 
done if convenient, but make the other first. 

2. I believe difficulties usually arise rather from a lack of thorough preparation 
in the teacher than from any failure on the part of his university instructors; also, 
I might add, from a lack of that sympathetic imagination which enables the teacher 
to put himself in the pupil's place. 

3. University men look upon high-school and normal-school instruction as a 
preparation for university work. The large number of students who do not continue 
Latin should be given more consideration. 

4. My teachers, while men of profound scholarship and high culture, were not 
in the least touch with the conditions of the secondary instruction of today. They 
taught for the brilliant pupil and allowed the dullard and the unambitious to shift 
for himself. The fact that we might be called upon to teach Latin in secondary 
schools, or anywhere else — the conditions prevailing in these schools — when a pupil 
should study Latin and when not and why — the reasons for a demand or a falling-off 
in Latin — the place and function of Latin in the high-school curriculum — these were 
questions it never occurred to us to ask, and if we had asked them, we should have 
been suspected of an attempt to stave off an inevitable flunk in prose composition, 
and our fate would have been meted out accordingly. 

5. University instructors, generally, have no touch with practical methods, texts, 
or the nature of students in secondary schools. 

From teachers in high schools and academies — 

1. This of course is one of the seats of the whole difficulty — the desire to get 
away from the main issue, which is, to be able to teach Latin. There is total inability 
on the part of the university to teach how to teach. 

2. Where a great university is situated near a great city, or can draw on a large 
body of secondary teachers, it does seem to me that some vital connection ought to 
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be established by which the university instructor might get first-hand knowledge of 
the deficiencies, problems, and ability of the secondary instructor. 

3. Here you have struck the key-note. I received an application last summer 
from a man wishing a position in this high school. One of his testimonials said, "He 
is too good for the high school." He was not hired. 

4. The demands of the colleges, as shown by their requirements, generally prove 
that the university instructors are not familiar with present conditions. It is they 
who need the instruction. 

5. I have found that the university professors whose instruction I have enjoyed 
and whose counsel has been freely given, have a real appreciation of the needs of 
teachers in secondary-school work. In fact, nearly all of them, besides having breadth 
of view and scholarship, have themselves had experience in teaching in secondary 
schools. 

6. University instruction can't make teachers, and is not in the least at fault, if 
it fails to do so. I might as well blame a swimming teacher who has given me swim- 
ming lessons in the house, if I sink when I get into the water. 

7. The poorest teaching I know of is done by university professors. If they 
were put in the place of secondary teachers and held to the same high standards, at 
least a third of them would lose their jobs. 

8. No teacher worth the naming may lay his failure to his college instruction. 
At the same time it would be helpful for college instructors to be thoroughly informed 
on secondary work. 

9. My college instructors inspired me with an interest and love for Latin and 
Greek. That is all I would expect of them. 

10. If one has had proper high-school and college instruction, no specialized study 
in the graduate school will affect his teaching unfavorably. I think fundamental 
training and good common-sense will remove these so-called difficulties. The uni- 
versity product who expects his beginners to do university research work, should not 
charge his failure to his university professor, but to his own lack of proportion. 

11. I think I never knew a secondary teacher who appreciated these things better 
than the college man under whom I was trained. 

12. High-school instruction is largely tyrannized over by the absolute want of 
sensible sympathy manifested by university professors, and the useless lumber they 
foist upon us in the shape of their padded and cribbed text editions. 

13. Too much emphasis on minute scholarship, rather than the adaptation of the 
work to social needs, and the needs of adolescence, in the instruction. But the chief 
difficulty is the curriculum imposed by the college authorities. 

14. My difficulties as a young teacher I attribute to the almost insane methods 

of University while I was a pupil there. The idea seemed to be to make 

every man an original investigator in his subject, to fit him for that end, and that 
end only. Making balanced, all-round scholars was never thought of, as far as I 
could discern. If any man became such, his inward light led him, not any outside 
influence or direction. Making teachers was neglected as completely, so far as I 
could judge. 

15. Fortunately the teacher to whom I owe most had once taught in secondary 
schools, but I could see how otherwise I might have lost much. 

16. I do not consider that a university is bound to do more than give a student 
facilities for acquiring the equipment necessary for a teacher. Such universities as 
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I know do this to a sufficient extent. It is the student who habitually neglects his 
opportunities. 

Things Emphasized too Much or too Little. — The things to which the teachers 
feel that too little prominence had been given in their preparation, prove to be 
about three times as numerous as those which they thought had been emphasized 
too much. There are some very marked differences, in this particular, between 
the teachers in high schools and those in colleges. The former are overwhelm- 
ingly of the opinion that they had too much mere reading and translating — 
"poor translating," as several of them put it — without illuminating comment or 
interpretation. Next, but far less frequent in the case of high-school teachers, 
is the criticism that too much attention was paid to the grammatical structure 
of the language, to the minutiae of syntax, etc. College instructors, on the 
other hand, mention the mere reading of texts hardly at all as a thing which was 
overdone. Their objections seem to be chiefly to the excessive devotion of the 
seminar to fine points of syntax and other minute technicalities, and to textual 
criticism, and the like. There are, of course, individual answers which do 
not conform to these general lines of criticism, but as they seem to come 
from single instructors or institutions, they may, for the sake of clearness, be 
omitted. 

When we pass to the list of those things which the teachers think were not 
given sufficient prominence, the case is not so simple. Still several main lines 
may readily be distinguished. Among secondary teachers the leading demand 
is clearly for a more extensive and sympathetic study of the ancient authors as 
literary works. They would have a more living interpretation from the stand- 
point of the public for whom they were written, they want to be shown their 
real meaning and purpose, and their place in their own literature and the litera- 
ture of the world, their significance in their own generation and their bearing 
upon our time. There should be more comparison with works of the same class 
in modern literatures, and much more study of collateral matters — history, biog- 
raphy, ancient life and thought, archaeology, etc. — not simply for their own 
sake, but as furnishing the setting of the works that are being studied. It is 
thought, also, that the study of the ancient author ought in some way to be made 
fruitful as a training in literary appreciation, and that whatever is read ought 
to be given life and reality. 

As next in importance for secondary teachers, after some interval, are men- 
tioned methods of instruction and preparation for the actual work of teaching, a 
careful and systematic study of forms, syntax, derivation of words, quantity, 
prosody, etc., especially, with reference to the work in secondary schools, more 
prose composition, a more systematic study of vocabularies, and pronunciation. 
A detailed and careful study of the process of translating, and an acquaintance 
with the really excellent English renderings and imitations of the various authors, 
are also mentioned. The instructors in private academies differ in their demands 
from those in the public high schools, although the difference may be largely in 
the form in which their demand is made. Most of them would give more promi- 
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nence to a wider reading of the authors, and to sight translating as a means to 
this end. 

What college instructors chiefly missed in their preparation was, according 
to their almost unanimous opinion, a cultural, humanistic treatment of their 
authors. Their answers differ somewhat from those of the high-school teachers, 
laying more stress upon the formative qualities of the study, and its effect upon 
character. They want emphasis placed on that which is "enduringly signifi- 
cant," upon the "vital and human side" of the ancient works and the great 
ideas which underlie them. A greater desire appears, to know not only the 
authors, but ancient literature as a whole, more intimately and sympathetically, 
both by itself and in its larger aspects as a part of the literature of the world. The 
means suggested are much like those already mentioned by high-school teachers. 
There is less request for courses aimed directly at preparing for the class-room, 
but wider reading, more prose composition, and collateral work as an aid to 
interpretation, are especially mentioned. 

New Courses Suggested. — In addition to the general modifications proposed 
in the preceding section, a number of new courses were specifically mentioned, 
of which the following list may be considered fairly representative. 

1. A study of the works of ancient authors as literary wholes. 

2. Actual teaching by the student with competent supervision and criticism. 

3. General courses introducing the student to fields of research. 

4. Courses dealing with modern literary works directly influenced by, or patterned 
after, classical works. 

5. Courses on the relation of art and institutions to literature. 

6. Reading without translation. 

7. The science of language and principles of expression, adapted to the needs of 
high-school teachers. 

8. The effect of ancient ideas on modern literature and thought. 

9. A more extensive and detailed treatment of the high-school authors as college 
subjects. 

10. The Renaissance as a product of ancient literature and art. 

11. Ancient history, especially Kulturgeschichte, taught by members of the classi- 
cal departments. 

12. Wide reading in masses, without close analysis. 

13. Systematic treatment, in the senior year in college, of the grammar and the 
high-school authors. 

14. Aristotle's Poetics and ancient literary theory. 

15. Essays and criticisms like those by Jebb, Boissier, Butcher, etc. 

16. The reasons for the grammatical constructions. 

17. Discussion and criticism of the latest textbooks and books of reference. 

18. Courses in English for classical students, showing the influence of the classics. 

19. Ascham's Schoolmaster. 

20. The study of good English translations, to secure breadth and a standard 
of translation. 

21. The relation of Latin to the Romance languages. 

22. Cicero's logic. 
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23. The economic and sociological views of the ancients. 

24. Caesar as a historian. 

25. The distribution of emphasis in classical instruction. 

26. Repeated reading of all first-rate works. 

27. The bearing of the classics on modern life. 

28. The reading of a few authors entire. 

29. Methods of teaching beginning Latin, prose composition, Caesar, Virgil. 

30. Advanced courses in the late afternoon, for persons teaching in near-by 
high schools. 

31. Criticism and interpretation of certain literary types, especially those used 
in the high school. 

32. The specific aims of classical teaching. 

33. Ancient geography and a general course in archaeology giving information 
on what has been done in excavating at the various sites. 

34. An exhaustive study of some important brief period of ancient history. 

35. Training course in the senior year of college, giving systematic instruction 
in pronunciation, composition, syntax, inflections, and the idioms of English and of 
the classical language. 

36. History of ancient literary form and material through the Middle Ages and 
modern times. 

The teachers were further requested to express their opinion of the value of 
the following courses: (a) The history of classical instruction, (b) Present edu- 
cational conditions as they affect the instruction in Latin and Greek, (c) Psy- 
chology and methods of instruction in the classics. 

The answers were most favorable to the last of these, almost as favorable to 
the second, and considerably less so to the first. A great majority — about three- 
fifths of the whole number — expressed a positive conviction, without qualifica- 
tion, that (&) and (c) would be a valuable addition to the curriculum, while in 
the case of (a) a considerable majority either assign smaller value, or qualify 
their statements of its importance. A great many volunteer the suggestion that 
the courses should be short, especially in (a), and sometimes in (b), where a few 
lectures only are proposed by some. There is little variation between the teachers 
of the different institutions in the estimate which they put on the courses mentioned. 
Teachers in normal schools, as a whole, express their opinion with less qualifi- 
fication than the rest, though not with more unanimity; and teachers in private 
academies are, as a rule, inclined to be much more skeptical than any of the others. 

Useful Auxiliary Subjects. — The question, what branches of study outside of 
the classics have proved of most value to the teachers in their work of instruction 
in Latin or Greek, brought a great variety of answers. There was hardly a 
subject in the university catalogue that did not prove of greatest value to some- 
one. But the various natural sciences, sociology, economics, art, folk-lore, 
music, drawing, painting, and some few others, may be passed by without much 
comment since they were named only by single individuals, as a rule, and their 
direct value must be looked upon as exceptional, and confined to isolated cases. 
It is a little surprising that the various art subjects are not mentioned more 
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frequently, but this is perhaps due to the fact that they were taken by compara- 
tively few classical students. The subjects which were frequently named may 
be grouped under four heads — other languages, literature, history, and philosophy, 
psychology, etc. 

With the exception of Hebrew, which was mentioned by three secondary 
teachers, and Sanskrit, which is included under the head of general linguistics, 
the languages named as most valuable auxiliaries were all modern. These were 
mentioned 51 times by teachers in secondary schools, and 52 times by college 
teachers. This means a relatively more frequent mention of them by the latter, 
on account of the smaller number sending replies. The two classes of teachers 
differed also in their choice of the particular language which had proved most 
valuable. Leaving out of account those replies which did not specify a particular 
one, we find the numbers for the college teachers to be: German 15, English 13, 
French 9, Italian 5, modern Greek 2, Spanish 1; for the secondary teachers 
they were: English 15, German 12, French n, Italian 3, Romance 2, Portuguese 
1, Spanish 1. To this may be added those who mentioned general linguistics 
or philology: College teachers 4, secondary teachers n. And to the number 
of those who specified the English language should perhaps be added those who 
mentioned English literature: College teachers 15, secondary teachers 14. 

The number who mentioned history, many specifying ancient history, was 
much larger among secondary teachers, namely 25, as against n among college 
teachers. Foreign travel was mentioned by college teachers 4 times, by secon- 
dary teachers 7 times. Other subjects more or less closely connected with the 
teaching of languages occur in the replies of college teachers as follows: Philosophy 
6, psychology 2, logic 1; in those of secondary teachers: Philosophy 8, psy- 
chology 3, logic 2, pedagogy 5. Mathematics was mentioned 3 times by the 
former and 4 times by the latter. The secret of these last replies may be partly 
found in the remark of one teacher who said that most benefit had been derived 
from "mathematics, for that is where you learn to think." 

The Classical Teacher and the General Policy of His School. — A teacher 
needs to do the work of his own subject or department, but he must also take an 
intelligent and active part in all discussions relating to the general educational 
policy of the school in which he is teaching. This is all the more necessary at 
the present time when a continual shifting is going on, and the emphasis is 
being constantly moved from one part of the curriculum to another. To judge 
from the testimony furnished by the replies, a relatively small number of classical 
teachers — perhaps one-fourth — have felt that they were handicapped in this 
particular. Some have outgrown their difficulties by experience, while to others 
they are as real as ever. The latter are found, for the most part, in the colleges, 
or perhaps it may be true to say that college teachers feel the difficulty more 
keenly, because college faculties determine their own courses of study, while 
high-school teachers, as a general thing, have much less to say about theirs. 
However that may be, it is evident that a preparation which will enable the classi- 
cal teacher to take an intelligent part in constructive work along this line is of 
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vital importance. The statement most frequently made is that the best prepara- 
tion to this end is to be found in a well-planned college course, which brings the 
student into intimate relations with all the great disciplines. Along with this 
goes a vigorous condemnation of the wide-open elective system and its attendant, 
premature specialization, not so much because it has operated to limit the field 
of the classics, as because it makes the teacher prepared under it both prejudiced 
and helpless when he is called upon to participate in any work of organization 
involving the policy of the school as a whole. This is, of course, equally true 
of all other departments as well as the classics, and should constitute an impor- 
tant factor in the reconstruction of the college course in the near future. 

Many of the teachers have found themselves benefited by executive work of 
some kind, by discussions with their fellow-teachers in other lines of work, by 
keeping in close touch with fellow-students while at the university, by making 
a systematic effort to acquire an interest in other branches, by visiting classes 
in them, and by making themselves acquainted with recent textbooks in other 
lines. Others say that they have been helped by courses in pedagogy dealing 
with the correlation and relative position of the branches of study. Still others 
would have all success in this line depend upon the individual's native common 
sense, his general reading, travel, and general ability and experience, and doubt 
whether the course of study can do much to help the situation. Complaint is 
made, especially by teachers in colleges, that they suffer from a lack of acquain- 
tance with recent educational thought. Most fortunate of all are those who had, 
during their college course, the guiding hand of some instructor of broad sym- 
pathy and training who was interested in them and gave them the benefit of his 
experience and knowledge in arranging their work. 

Conclusions. — The thing that must impress everyone who reads the opinions 
expressed in the foregoing pages is that teachers of Latin and Greek have a clear 
perception of what they want to do and how they think they can best be pre- 
pared for it. Many of them feel that the classical departments in the univer- 
sities do not realize as fully as they should that their most important function 
is to prepare teachers for a definite work under certain definite conditions, and 
that, in a way, they constitute a professional school as well as a part of the uni- 
versity. It may fairly be said that this view is entitled to serious consideration, 
since it is the result of independent observation on the part of the teachers them- 
selves, who have certainly a fuller knowledge than anyone else of the conditions 
and needs of their schools. It may also be said that the four hundred thous- 
and pupils studying Latin in the secondary schools constitute by far the most 
important field of operation for the classics. The hold which they secure upon 
the generation now growing up will depend almost entirely on what this genera- 
tion comes to feel that they have done for it, and this depends in turn upon what 
the co-operation of all agencies in the classical field can do toward making ele- 
mentary classical instruction produce its fullest and best results. To accomplish 
this end it is necessary to lay aside our prejudices, however dear they may be, 
and to bend our energies directly toward this goal. 
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The writer is aware that at first sight many of the suggestions made by the 
teachers will seem like cheap and mechanical methods to obtain superficial 
results. It is undoubtedly true that to the teacher who spends most of his waking 
hours in the schoolroom, the externals of his occupation come to assume an 
undue importance. But is this not largely due to the fact that the men of the 
university, his natural leaders, do not really lead ? For leadership in this case 
does not mean going in the direction of German ideals of scholarship, nor toward 
a goal set up in isolation at home. The classical investigation and production 
of our country suffers not so much from lack of devotion or ability, as from a 
failure to secure for itself an audience among the teachers of the American high 
school and college. Hence it appears aimless and futile, and is often discon- 
tinued very soon, even by those who have a natural inclination for it. To have 
real vigor and life, the lines of our investigation must appeal to a public, our 
public, the thousands of teachers who have no time or strength or training to 
do the investigating themselves. The list of suggested courses given on a pre- 
ceding page shows the direction in which their interest lies, so far as it is at vari- 
ance with their university instruction. This interest on their part is ready and 
waiting to be satisfied. All that we need is to realize this fully, to be ambitious 
for a standing among them rather than in Europe, and, last but not least, to 
divest ourselves of the notion that a scholarly work must be forbidding in its 
exterior. If the classics are really full of human interest and vitality, the style 
of expression commonly employed by classical scholars in their learned discus- 
sions is a strange way to show it. 



